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MUSICAL ARTICULATION. 
Concluded from p. 99. 
The two remaining obstacles to distinct ar- 


arise, first, from the attempt of many to perfect 
themselves in sight singing, while good taste, 
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bread. The same sort of distinction must be 
made between A. Taylor, and a tailor, &c. &e. 
Were the possessive pronoun My, for the 


sake of particular distinction, to receive the 


| accent, it would unquestionably be entitled to 
ticulation, on which I shall at present remark, | 


and the requisites for good singing, in other | 


respects, are neglected. 
being entirely withdrawn from the subject of 
the words, is almost sure to produce a “hum- 
ming and hawing” kind of mumble, destruc- 
tive of all clearness of articulation: instead 
of which, the obvious drift of classical in- 
struction is to establish a good style, taste and 
articulation as @ habit, leaving the mind free 
to be exerted on the expression of the senti- 
ment. And secondly, the persevering use, for 
the accomplishing of the foregoing purpose, of 
the monotonous sounds faw, sole, law, &e. In 
pronouncing these monosyllables, an unfavora- 
ble position of the organs that form the voice, 
is necessarily induced, and by practice is firmly 
established. 
open sound of Ah! should be made use of, in 
acquiring good intonation,—the swell and 
dying of the voice, and, with a view to distinct 
articulation, the happily varied sounds Do, 
Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, should be universally 
adopted. 

Lastly, it may be observed, that such rules 
as obtain in oratory, might find place for the 
study of the singer; as, for example :—Let 
your subject receive your attention, and not 
your auditors; suppose yourself addressing 
the most distant person in the room in which 
you sing; give each vowel its peculiar sound ; 
and let the last letter be clear and marked. 
The suppression of the final consonant, or the 


slurring it with the beginning vowel of the | 


next word, is, as has been remarked, a great 


This, the attention | 


In preference to this mode, the | 





and general error, and one important cause of | 


indistinetness. Neither let the voice rise nor 
fall abruptly ; neither strain it beyond its power, 
nor diminish its force beyond measure. Let 
no periodical sinking of the voice, or regular 
diminution at the close of each phrase, line, or 
bar, be indulged in. 

Nor is it undeserving of notice, that a ju- 
dicious observance ought to be made, respect- 
ing such words as change their pronunciation 
in conformity to their change of accent. This 


may be rendered plain, by offering the follow- | 


ing examples, in which it will be remembered, 
that the difference made to the eye by the spell- 
ing or capital letters, can have no influence in 


ing not merely on Baker, but also on the “ A,” 
giving it its first sound as in Adte,) would mean 
Andrew or Alexander Baker; but, a dbaker, 
(the article having its short and second sound, ) 
while the accent falls on the first syllable of the 
noun only, would of course imply a baker of 


its first sound, as in the phrase “this is my hat, 
that is yours.” Here “my” would be contra- 
distinguished from ¢hy. But were I to speak of 


“my friénds, my foes,” the nouns being the | 


important words, and in opposition to each 
other, ought, ef course, to stand out, with a 
conspicuous accent ; and in proportion as the 
first long sound, instead of the second short 
one, should be given to the pronoun, in the 
same proportion, inversely, would the pronun- 
ciation of the nouns cease to be attended with 
their proper effect. This rule, necessary to 
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elegant and impressive speaking, will apply in | 


singing, but subject to the exceptions which 
inaccurate adaptation, or a want of correspon- 
dence between the accent of the music and the 
words must occasion ; that is, in cases where 
the accent does not properly fall on the pro- 
noun, still if it be sung to a long sound or 
note, the first long sound of “my” ought to 
obtain.—For instanée; take the song of “ My 
Sweet Guitar:” ‘And in the last line of the 
first verse, you find griéfs the prominent word, 
—‘My griéfs are all beguiled away;” yet 
“my” being applied to a dotted quaver and 
semiquaver, would be, with its short sound, 
pedantic and awkward, and it ought conse- 
quently, to be sung “my.” But in the second 
verse, the pronoun in the phrases, “ Let my 


to semiquavers only, should undoubtedly be 
passed over with its light and short sound, in 
order that the true and undiminished effect 
may be given to the accented words and notes, 
which here are found in conjunction. Are 
those critics who ridicule the pronouncing of 


my, in some cases, as me, really ignorant, that | 


the word has both sounds? And do they not 


know, that the polish and elegance of a lan- | 


guage does, in a great measure, depend upon 
the observance of these delicate and discrimi- 
nating distinctions ? 

The pronunciation of the vowel F, too, is 
frequently incorrect in singing; which will be 
obvious, when we consider, that if the sound of 
e before a consonant, as in the expressions the 
fear, the breath, the darling, be adhered to be- 
fore a vowel, as in the apple, the oyster, &ec., a 
disagreeable slur or cacophony, rendering the 
phrase unintelligible, must occur. But why 
should we be surprised that in some cases, 


| singers, whose attention is necessarily so much 
singing or speaking: A. Baker, (the accent be- | 


directed to the music, fail to observe the cor- 
rect pronunciation, when we find that our pub- 
lic speakers, who lay claim to so large a share 
of literary excellence, not unfrequently fall 
into the very errors we have been objecting to 
in musicians. 

Enough, it is hoped, has now been said, Mr. 





































































[PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


NO. 14. 


Editor, to show, first, that indistinct articula- 
tion in singing may be produced by different 
causes; secondly, that having to dwell upon 
short syllables, and to shorten long ones, and, 
at the same time, to produce tones that the voice 
is not sufficiently practised upon, is one of the 
principal ; thirdly, that to obviate this and other 
concomitant causes, it is requisite to have the 
time, tune, taste, &c., or the essentials to the 
correct performance of the music, so familiar 
and habitual to the singer, that the attention 
may be devoted to the pronunciation of the 
words, and expression of the subject; and 
fourthly, to this end, that good instruction and 


attentive learning are indispensable. 
W. N. 
Cincinnati, July, 1835. 





AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ELEMENTARY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Haman Voice,—Or 

AS A MUSICAL SCIENCE. 

NO. VI. 

In our paper on the Diatonic Melody and 
the various combinations of its notes, termed 
the Phrases of Melody, the Phrase of Alterna- 
tion, (for a representation of which, we refer 
the reader to that number,) was unnoticed, 
that we might subsequently display more fully 
its uses, with a farther consideration of the 
Monotone, in a future essay. The /atler was 
adverted to, as showing a mere continuity of 


SPEECH, 


| sense, at the pausal points, without reference 


to its proximate or remote relation; but the 


} unvaried pitch of the monotone has another 


ch ; eg cstie asi | and higher office,—that of impressing certain 
fingers” and “Then my voice,” being sung 


conditions of sentiment, and impressing on the 
ear of the hearer, the audible picture, if the 
term be allowable, gf the sublime, the grand, 
and the pathetic. 

As the term monotone, in our acceptation, 
of it, ‘means sameness of pitch, there will 
be as many monotones as there are notes, 
vocally used in speech, in the Diatonic Musi- 
cal scale, viz: monotones of the 2d, 3d, 5th, 
and octave... The higher monotones are par- 
ticularly applicable to violent interrogation 
mingled with anger, as in the reply of “ Death 
to Satan,” at the gate of Pandemonium, com- 
mencing, 

** Art thou that traitor Angel, &c,” 
in the second book of Paradise Lost. The 
violent rage of the goblin, requires a mono- 
tone of the fifth or octave, from the beginning 
to the end of his reply to the scornful saluta- 
tion of Satan, accompanied by very rapid time. 

The Monotone of the Semitone applicable 
to the expression of sorrow, may be finely ex- 
emplified on much of Gray’s Elegy, the final 
reply of Peter to our Saviour, the Burial Ser- 
vice of the Episcopal Church, and the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah. This monotone also 
expresses the fulness of affection, as in the part- 
ing salutation of the brothers of Rachel: _ 


“Thou art our Sister, be thou the mother of thousands 
of millions,” &c. 
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The Litany of the Episcopal Church must be 
clothed, in most of its passages, with the Semi- 
‘onic Monotone, or it will fail, as it too often 
does, to produce that deep feeling of contrition 
mingled with reverence, which it is so well 
calculated to inspire. The Semitone is the 


universal natural intonation of sorrow, from | 
the lamb led to the slaughter, to the sorrowing | 


mourner at the grave of his friend; conse- 


quently, wherever expressions indicative of 


this feeling, or its relatives, as pity, love, &c., 


prevail, a succession of its halftones, occasion- | 
ally varied in their pitch, will best express | 


them. The lower monotones of the key-notes, 
such as seconds and thirds, are the vocal musi- 
cal symbols in speech, of the grand, awful and 
sublime. In the following diagram, we pre- 
sent the readers of the Minstret, with a varied 
succession of this powerful phrase, over the 
opening of the second book of Paradise Lost, 
taken from the “ Philosophy of the Voice,” by 
Dr. James Rusu : 
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There is no passage in Milton more sub- 
lyne than that The arch 
enemy is represented as invested with regal 
splendor, surpassing that of Eastern magnifi- 
cence, or the superlative 
and of Ind. The phrase of the monotone can 
alone give expression to the mighty and grand 
conception of the never-equalled poet, in this 
daring flight into the regions of the fallen 
spirits. 


quoted above. 


riches of 


We do not contend for a succession 
of this phrase, exactly corresponding with the 
above notation, but for an equal preponderance 
of it, varied as to pitch, by the taste of the 
reader. The lower monotones are, or should 


Ormus | 


be, always connected with long syllabic quantity | 


and slow time. The Phrase of Alternation, a 
diagram of which will be presented, differs 
widely in the arrangement of its notes, from 
that of the monotone. Its uses are different. 
The former, in its sombre and heavy pace, 
thrown over the expression of sentiments be- 
longing to the latter, would produce a carica- 
ture. The changes of radical pitch in the 
Phrase of Alternation, occur at quickly repeat- 
ed intervals of time; nor does the monotone 
present itself, united with it, on a succession 
of more than three notes. It is applicable to 
quick and vivid pictures of thought, where the 
change of expression is rapid ; and many ele- 
ments, concentrated, unjte in forming the 
whole, as ig the contest between Abdiel and 
Satan, in the sixth book of Paradise Lost : 


| 
| 
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no - ble stroke he lift- ed high, 
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The transitions of this beautiful passage 
can only be fully expressed through the ever- 
varying changes of the alternate phrase. A 


monotone might possibly represent the calm 


security of the angel, the special herald of 


Omnipotence, and the issuer of his decrees ; 
but its sameness of radical pitch would ill 
portray the succession of events, by which the 
finished production is attended. 

In closing our remarks on these phrases, we 
would observe, that in the vocal delineation 
of sentiments, embracing dignity, pathos, so- 
lemnity or awe, a preponderance of that same- 
ness of pitch, termed the Monotone, will be 
requisite, and that a frequent change in radi- 
eal pitch, (the Phrase of Alternation,) is re- 
quired, for the expression of eager argument, 
strife, Our final 
remarks on the uses of the diatonic seale, will 


debate, and their relatives. 


apply to the application of its notes, in point- 
ing out the connexion between related words, 
separated by widely intervening clauses ; 
thus 


and 
the ear the syntactical 
intonation only has the 


impressing on 
which 


power to restore. 


connexion, 








| context assures us, that fying was the mode of 


; Sense. 


his progression. We should be inclined to 
close the sense at the end of the first pause, the 
passage being perfect in itself. We consider 
the conjunction “and,” as beginning a new 
At the termination of 


the second 


pause, the Falling Ditone may be applied; at 


We shall point out various 


means of effecting this object, all of which are | 


more or less connected with particular associa- 
tions of the first, in unison 
with pauses separating distinct assemblages or 
groups of thought. The following lines will 
illustrate our meaning : 


diatonic notes; 


“Satan was now at hand,—and from his seat 
The monster moving,—onward came as fast, 


With horrid strides,—hell trembled as he strode.” 
The above three lines embrace four divi- 
sions of thought. The first acquaints us with 
the approach of Satan; the second, of the 


the conclusion of the third, the Rising Ditone. 
The period will necessarily presuppose the use 
of the Triad of the Cadence. It may be ob- 
served, in addition to what has been said, that 
the pauses should be long. 

A second means by which dissevered re- 
lations may be vocally connected, is by an 
abatement of voice on the intervening clause, 
withsan identical intonation on the connected 
words. We shall present our readers with 
the following beautiful stanza from Gray’s 
Elegy, to exemplify this power of connecting : 

“some frail memortal, still erected nich, 

With uacouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’ 
Implores Ue passing tribute of a sigh.” 
The noun “ memgrial,” is here the subject of 
the verb “implores,” which latter is quali- 
fied by the conjunctive adverb “ still.” 
words, 


In other 


mme frail memorial still 


lioplores the passing tribut 
The full expression of the above lines, will 
require a short pause at “ memorial,’ one 


longer at “ still,” an abatement of voice on the 


clause commencing at and ter- 


- 
minating at “decked,” attended by pauses and 


‘ erected,” 


a return to a similar vocal note on the verb 


“implores,” to that made 


use of in uttering 
the noun “memorial,” and the 
adverb “still.” We would wish to 


wide distinction, between an ala 


conjuncuive 
make a 
ment and a 
rapidity of voice. 

A third mode by which grammatical con- 
nexion may be restored, is by a rapidity o1 
flight of the connexion with the 
Phrases of Melody, as in the following lines 
from “ Burke on the Irruption of Hyder Ali inte 


voice in 


the Carnalic”: 
“ Others, without regard to sex, to age, to rank or sacred 
ness of function, fathers torn from children, husbands fron 





wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cave and amidst the 
goading spears of drivers and the trampl.ing of pursuing 
horses, Were swept into captivity in an unknown and hostile 
land.” 


“Others” (for persons) in the above quota- 
tion, is the nominative case to the verb “ were 
swept;” in a long chain of intervening clauses, 
displaying such variety and beauty of imagery 
the ear must inevitably lose the connexion, 


| unless some more than common vocal act re- 


| stores it. 


We would recommend a pause, with 


| a rising ditone at “ others,” an accelerated pro- 


moving of the monster, Death; the third, re- | 


lates to the swiftness of his progression, as 


compared with that of Satan; and the fourth, | 


to the manner of that progression. Should the 
above lines be read without pauses, they would 
not be entirely devoid of sense; but that clear 
conception of a whole, which can be seen only 
through the analysis of its parts, would be lost: 
independently of which, the mind would be 
left in doubt, as to the method in which Satan 
pursued his way to the gates of the infernal 
mansions. It might be supposed, with such a 
reading, that Satan, equally with Death, was 
striding towards Pandemonium; whereas the 


nunciation of the clause ending at “ horses,” 
and a return of the intonation made use of at 
“others,” on the verb “were swept.” A 
marked accentual impression on the noun and 
verb, will increase the force and connexion. 

B. 





CHURCH MUSIC IN THE COUNTRY 
ITS DIFFICULTIES AND DEFECTS. 
NO. L 

Mr. Eprror,— Music has ever been con- 
sidered a necessary part of divine service, in 
every form in which that service has been 
conducted ; whether in the splendid temples 
and gilded sanctuaries of the civilized world, 
in the simple rites of the Pagan, the pow- 
wows of our Aborigines, or gorgeous ceremo- 
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nies of the Eastern hemisphere. An air of 
religious devotion apparently breathes through 
it, refining and ennobling every feeling of the 
soul, and with a breath transporting the wrapt 
spirit to that brighter and better world, while 
the jarring passions are calmed to repose, and 
the tears of sorrow dried in their fountains. 

Important, however, as good Sacred Music 
is to the enlightened worship of Gop, it is a 
subject treated with by far too much neglect in 
many of our churches. In the city, a spirit of 
emulation may be excited by a comparison 
with others, and a correct taste formed by 
listening to the performances of the best mas- 
ters. In the country the case is different; and 
a hundred difficulties are constantly thrown in 
the way of good sacred music. It is of some 
of these difficulties that I purpose to make a 
few remarks. The first to be noticed, is a 
BAD TASTE. 

This defect may be either in the performers, 
or the hearers, but commonly in both, as the 
first are generally responsible for the taste of 
the latter. 
are first formed in the country, particularly in 


In the primitive churches, as they 


new settlements, one is often shocked at the 
want of musical taste exhibited by all parties. 
The tunes are commonly some light, inharmo- 
nious airs, which have descended through 
many generations, sometimes accompanying 
the romantic 
the bacchanalian song and merry glee, and at 
length poured forth in the service of the Al- 
mighty! Each different performer, according 
to his fancy, makes his own peculiar varia- 
tions, which have no very beneficial effect 
upon the harmony. 
hymn, some individual, whom common con- 
sent has designated as a leader, breaks forth at 
a pitch of voice commonly too high or too low, 
and the whole congregation who have the in- 
clination or power to make a noise, follow 
at irregular distances, and give a strength of 
voice to the choruses, which, if not distract- 
ing, is certainly deafening. An indifferent 
spectator will be shocked, or amused, as the 
case may be; but he will certainly behold no 
want of animation or interest in the choir that 
surround him. To them this music is richer 
and sweeter than the performances of the best 
choirs in the Union; and I have often seen 
them turn with aversion from the most excel- 
lent music, to their simple airs and noisy 
choruses. There may, for aught 1 know, be 
as much devotion and ardor in such music as 
any other, but it is in open violation of every 
rule of correct taste and harmony. 

The evils of a bad taste are not, however, 
confined to the primitive churches of back 
settlements; for even among those of older 
standing, who make some pretensions to taste 
and propriety, they will be found to prevail to 
a greater or less extent. Without saying any 
thing at present of the chorister, the private 
members of the choir are often guilty of this 
fault. Every one has his or her peculiar no- 
tions of propriety. Emphasis and accent are 
very frequently treated with utter contempt. 
Some are in the practice of giving no empha- 
sis or accent, to any word in the hymn or note 
in the measure. The music then becomes 
monotonous, insipid, and lifeless, having no 
landmarks but the beginning and end of the 
stanza. Others again give the full accent to 


the most insignificant words, beeause they are 
sung to the accented notes of the measure,— 
thus giving them an unmerited importance. 
Again, I have been pained to hear a person 
give full accent and emphasis to every sylla- 
ble, and ending it in an abrupt staccato-like 


manner; a practice, at once improper, harsh | 


and grating. 
music, which makes the words appear like the 
language of an overflowing heart, is in these 
several ways lost and disregarded. One such 


| individual in the choir, will destroy the effect 
| of the best performance. 


Others are defective, in their ideas about 
the proper time of music. One individual, too 
full of the inspiration of the muses, rushes 
through his part like a mountain torrent; and, 
at the close of the stanza, he finds himself 


three or four notes in advance of the rest. 


Another proceeds with the slow measured 
pace of the mule, perhaps commencing a note 
behind the rest, but is resolved on singing 
every word; and, at the termination, he finds 
himself vastly in the rear. And to cap the 
climax, he hangs upon the last note with an 


| unyielding tenacity, as though he designed it 


| for a symphony. 


Such an individual, when 
he sings, should always have the privilege of 


| singing alone, where no one can be disturbed 


and affecting ballad, sometimes | 


After the reading of the | 


by his discords. 

Defective pronunciation is one of the best, 
or perhaps I should say, the worst, evidences 
of a bad taste. Singers very often seem to 
forget, that the same pronunciation that is re- 
quired in ordinary conversation and speak- 
ing, will answer for music; nay, that it is in- 
dispensable. One half the charm of vocal 


| music is lost, when the hymn is unintelligible 


to the hearer; and I have often heard some of 


| the sweetest voices chiming together, where 


| this was the only apparent defect. 


Often too 
have I heard the simplest words distorted into 
such a shape, that nobody but our great Ameri- 
can Lexicographer could, by possibility, un- 


| derstand for what they were designed; and 


| the roof of a house. 





this by individuals too, whose language in 
common conversation would come up to the 
best standard, for correctness and precision. 
Another common evidence of bad taste, is 
in joining the words together in a continued 


; chain, like the overlapping of shingles upon | 
! 
The most senseless jar- | 


gon is thus created, which the hearer often 
vainly wishes were utterly unintelligible. 


| None of these are natural or unavoidable 


defects. They proceed from a bad taste, 
spoiled by the errors of early instruction; 
and habit has in too many instances render- 
ed them like the Persian laws, immutable. 
E. E. 
Brockport, July, 1835. 


[We hope our able correspondent “E. E.,” will, accord- 
ing to his proposal, “continue the subject as he has lei- 
sure.”—Ep.] 





SELECTIONS, 








“MUSIC OF THE SPHERES.” 

Among the causes which rendered ancient 
times more propitious to the creations of poetic 
fancy than the modern, was the facility afforded 
by the general ignorance of the laws of nature, 
for indulging in the fictions of the imagination. 
Each of the operations of nature was consider- 
ed to be under the guardianship of a particu- 


Thus, that peculiar beauty of 
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lar deity ; and hence an unbounded field was 
opened for the sportings of the most luxuriant 
and wayward fancy. The accurate science of 
the present day, guided in its researches by the 
light of Revelation, has swept away the whole 
framework, on which the ancient bards wove 
their brilliant fictions; and the poet has now 
nothing to do with material nature but to ad- 





| mire and describe its varied aspects. Few 
| poets, we suspect, have not, with a special eye 


to their own art, felt the sentiment of Campbell : 
“ When Science from Creation’s face, 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place, 
To cold material laws.” 


The erroneous systems of astronomy which 


| obtained in ancient times, were much more 





adapted to poetic fiction than the true one. 
Among the many fanciful ideas to which they 
gave rise, was that of the melody occasioned 
by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. To 
this Pope alludes, in his ‘ Essay on Man :— 
* If nature thundered in his opening ears, 
Or stunned him with the Music of the Spheres.” 

Campbell also refers to it in his gracefal 

compliment to Herschel, who 
“ Gave the lyre of Heaven another string.” 

Some of our readers may, perhaps, feel a 
curiosity to understand the ancient ideas on this 
topic. In the ‘ Somnium Scipionis’ of Cicero, 
there is an ingenious explanation of them, the 
substance of which is as follows :— 

Many of the ancients believed, that the world 
consisted of nine Spheres, inclosed within each 
other. The external one they called the ‘ Pri- 
mum Mobile,’ which imparted motion to the 
others, and regulated their movements. To 
this the Stars were affixed. Next succeeded 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mer- 
cury, the Moon, and the Earth, which was 
supposed to be immovably fixed in the centre 
of the world. By the revolution of these 
spheres, with different degrees of velocity, an 
harmonious combination of sounds was sup- 
posed to be produced. ‘ Primum Mobile’ was 
believed to revolve with the greatest velocity, 
and to produce the acutest sound; and the 
Moon with the slowest motion, and the gravest 
sound. The eight spheres produce eight sounds, 
one of which was an octave, and being imitated 
with strings, gave rise to the seven notes of 
music. As the sun was supposed te be placed 
midway between the centre and the external 
sphere, and to illuminate the world with his 
splendor, it was an obvious thought to repre- 
sent Apollo (who is generally supposed to be 
the personification of the Sun) as playing on a 
lyre, and to consider him the inventor of mu- 
sic and poetry. C. 





PARROTS: THEIR MUSICAL POWERS. 


Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep 
in the throat, and show great aptitude in imi- 
tating the human voice. A most remarkable 
instance I met with at Mr. Braham’s villa, at 
Brompton. A lady, who had great admiration 
for his talents, presented him with a parrot, on 
which she had bestowed great pains in teach- 
ing it to talk. After dinner, during a pause in 
the conversation, a voice from one corner of 
the room called out, in a strong, hearty man- 
ner, “come, Braham, give us a song!” Nothing 
could exceed the surprise and admiration of 
the company. The request being repeated, and 
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not answered, the parrot struck up the first 
verse of “God save the King,” in a clear, 
warbling tone, aiming at the style of the singer, 
and sang it through. The ease with which 
this bird was taught, was equally surprising 
with the performance. The same lady pre- 
pared him to accost Catalani, so that she nearly 
fell from her chair. Upon his commencing 
“ Rule, Britannia,” in a loud and intrepid tone, 
the chantress fell on her kness before the bird, 
expressing in terms of delight her admiration 
of its talents. This parrot has only been ex- 
ceeded by Lord Kelley’s, which, upon being 
asked to sing, replied, ‘‘ I never sing on a Sun- 
day.” ‘ Never mind that, Poll, come, give us 
a song.” “No; excuse me; I’ve got a cold,— 
don’t you hear how hoarse lam?” This ex- 
traordinary creature performed, after its man- 
ner, the three verses entire of “ God save the 
King,” words and music, without hesitation, 
from the beginning to the end.—Eng. Mag. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The two original pieces cf Music by “S.” 
and shal! soou be inserted 
The Music which “L. J. F.” has furnished us, we are 
reluctantly compelled to decline publishing. These first 
efforts, however, evince some genius, which we trust, he 
will cultivate. 


are welcome, 


“W.S.,” of Baltimore, will please accept our thanks for 

8 musical contribution, which sha! have a place. 

The piece, entitled “Saviour, hast thou fled forever,” is 
under consideration. 

*P. P.’s” communication has been received, and shall 
meet with due attention. 

The able and interesting article hy “ W. N.,” which we 

mclude in our present number, is but a precursor, as we 
hope, of many similar favors. 

The letter of “C.F. W.” to the publisher of the Mrv- 
STREL, on the Constitution of a Sacred Music Society, Sun- 
day Schools, &c, &c., should learn to discriminate between 
the Editor and the Publisher of a work, or his useful hints 
may sometimes get into a wrong channel. We have not 
failed to set a proper value on his suggestions, alghough in 
troduced to our notice at our publisher’s counter. Yet we 
ask the privilege of being hereafter recognised in our appro- 
riate department 





N. Y. ACADEMY OF SACRED MUSIC. 


It was with great pleasure that we contem- 
plated the formation of a Society, which might 
contribute to the interests of Sacred Music, in 
our city and in our country at large, by form- 
ng a nucleus, around which we hoped multi- 
tudes would collect in a commen cause, to the 
promotion of true science and piety. Our 
columns were devoted, (some time before any 
movement on the subject had been made,) to 
articles recommending and enforcing it. We 
marked the progress of all measures tending 
to the consummation of what we devoutly wish- 
ed. It was among our happiest musings, to 
descry the salutary influences which would be 
shed upon our community at large, by a Gene- 
ral Union, or American Musical Academy. 


THE 


FAMILY 


| the communications which have been received, 


and commend it to the notice of our readers. 


Mr. Eprror,—It was with unmingled pleasure, that I 
heard of the formation of the “New York Academy of 
Sacred Music: but with equal regret it was, that I heard, 
in consequence of an undue officiousness in one or two 
persons, the contemplated establishment had exploded. 
This was what 1 could hardly credit, although I knew, 
that some of the individuals who were instrumental in 
forming it, would never unite with others in the delightiul 
work of cultivating Sacred Music, without turning it to 
their own personal advantage. How painfully disap- 
pointed Lam to learn, that throurh such unhallowed ambi- 
tion, and selfish hope of gain, the whole fabric is likely to 
fall tothe ground. Mr. Editor, if there is any truth in these 
reports, the public have a right to know them, and will look 
to your indepeudent paper, for information on this, as well 
as other important subjects connected with music. In con- 
clusion, I would ask, Cannot an Institution be established, 
on such broad and liberal principles, as will unite all the 
real friends of Sacred Music, in which the different inter- 
ests shall be equally balanced, by individuals each in his pro- 
per place, all on an equal footing,—not acknowledging any 
one man to be “generatissimo” over the others, especially 
when we have teachers and leaders as well qualified to dis- 
charge their duties, and much mere successful in their voca- 
tion, than he is? 


Suum cuique ; letevery man have his 


due. Justice. 

As for ourselves, we see no reason, why the 
apparently conflicting systems of instruction 
will not admit of such a compromise, as to 
warrant a General Union on common ground. 
And though our halcyon dreams are changed 
to a troublous reality, we cannot reeoncile the 
thought, that the impending dark clouds will 
not pass away. Ata future time, we shall re- 
sume the subject, 





TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 

We have repeatedly received requests for 
information, concerning the means of obtain- 
ing music-masters, in the different departments 
of the Science and Art. And as we feel dis- 
posed to further the success of all competent 
teachers, we shall be glad to learn their names, 
addresses, terms, &c., while, at the same time, 
applications from persons in or out of the city 
will be cheerfully attended to, as far as the eir- 
culation of intelligence may avail. 

«*s Address “ the Editor of the Minstrel, at 
No. 146 Nassau-street.” 





CREDIT AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Under this head, the ‘ Pawtucket Chronicle’ 
has some remarks, by which it seems to have 
openly condemned itself for the free use which 
it has made of ore dug from our mine. “ No- 
thing,” says the Chronicle, “is so pleasant to 


| an editor, as to see an article, in the manufacture 


But we have as yet found all our prospects fleet- | 


ing. We had grasped, we find, at an illusive 
shadow. An Institution has, indeed, been 


formed ; but, even in its infancy, it exhibits the 
symptoms of an early dissolution, 
We are prepared, therefore, to state to our 


correspondents, who have proposed to us in- | 


quiries, that we have no objection to admit the 
topic into the pages of the Minstre.. We 
have accordingly selected the following from 


of which he has harassed his brains and worn off 
his fingers’ ends, copied into a newspaper with- 
out credit. The comfort we have received in this 
way cannot be imagined, much less expressed.” 
He then charges his fellow-editor of the ‘ Dover 
Inquirer,’ with an overt act of this literary em- 
bezzlement, and speaks of his “ bird’s egzging,” 
and “light-fingered morality.” But in an arti- 
cle on Hurried Speaking, in his paper of July 
3lst, we were amused al recognising some of 
the Notes of our Minstret, struck off with all 
the air of originality, and as if the editor of the 
Chronicle had really derived his thoughts from 
the learned author whom he has once or twice 
quoted, and not from our humbler pages. We 
put it to him to decide, whether Dr. Rush or 
Dr. Barber furnished the groundwork of his 
lucubrations, taking our leave of him with the 
admonition, “‘ Honor bright.” 


} tended his Concert will easily forget. 





MINSTREL. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


At the close of the last month, Mr. Loweny 
Mason, of Boston, delivered a Lecture on 
“Musical Education and Church Music,” in 
the North Church at Newburyport, Mass., 
after which he met Mr. Robinson’s juvenile 
pupils in the orchestra of the church, examin- 
ing the classes, and exhibiting some specimens 
of their attainments. 

Mr. Exam Ives, of Philadelphia, has recently 
given Concerts at New Haven, Conn., with 
great effect—From a New Haven paper, the 
Literary Emporium, we select the following 
notice of the concert at Franklin Hall : 

“ Expression and feeling are among the most impor- 
tant points in musical execution; indeed without great at- 
tention to these particulars, we fail to accomplish the end 
for which all music is, or should be performed—viz. effect. 
These points have been specially attended to by Mr. Ives, 
in instructing his pupils,—to what purpose, none who at- 
A high degree of at- 


| tainment in this particular was especially to be noticed, in 


the performance of the principal treble singer. We were 


delighted with the admirable manner in which the varied 


| and varying sentiments of the song were successively de- 


| tained, it is perhaps unfair to particularize 





picted on the countenance, and expressed in the varied 
tones of the singer. But where every part was well sus- 
One would 
hardly suppose it possible for mere boys, of scarce a dozen 
summers, to sing and play with the confidence and accuracy 
of professors; but it iseven so, And then the little Miss at 
the piano-forte, evinced a skill and execution that are not 
excelled by many of riper years. In short, the pieces were 
well selected, the Concert was well got up, it went off well, 
and every body was well pleased.”’ 





SECOND-HAND ORGAN. 

Having recently been asked by a correspon- 
dent, (Mr. 8. E., of Cornwall, Vt.,) whether: 
a second-hand Organ might not be obtained, 
suitable for a country church, and wishing to 
give an appropriate reply to him, we ask for 
information. ; 


THE BLIND HARPER 


Rest thee, companion of my toilaome way, 
And thou my gentle guide.—Beside the fount 
That with its plashy coolness bathes my hand, 
And sends its dewy moisture to my brow, 

We ll sit,—till the fresh breath of evening cemes 
To coo} the burning air ;—for Iam faint 

Beneath the burthen of the summer’s day, 

And feel my limbs bow’d down with weariness, 
Aud thy step too, my boy, has been less light, 
Thy tone less buoyant, than whes morning’s flowers 
Were fresh beneath thy feet. How faintly now 
Rustles the drooping foliage,—as the wind 

Comes like the breath of infancy, when hush’d 
In gentle slumber on the mother’s breast, 

Iiow beautiful must be this visible world 

To those, whose sense can drink the glorious light 
Shed over Nature’s face !—for whom, the day 
Fresh dawning brings, in newer loveliness, 

The rich and treasured beauties, which the earth 
Pours forth in glad profusion !—For my soul 

A world of unpierced darkness lies before,— 

The past a waste,—whence memory cannot pluck 
One solitary blossom. Closed to me 

Are Nature’s stores of joy. In vain the sun 

Sheds blessings down from his ambrosial throne 
Upon a thousand charms,—the lone old man 
Beholds them not. The voice of birds in spring, 
The whisper’d music of the murmuring stream, 
The hum of insects, and the myriad tones 

Of love and life, that on the liberal air— 

Fraucht with the perfumes of the breezy flowers— 
Float like the breathings of some heavenly dream, 
Are tuneless music to a weary heart. 

And thou, my harp, last solace, though thy notes 
Are dear to him who wakes them, though the wild, 
Sad melody thou utterest, brings back 
The visions of my youth, and all I loved ; 

Yet soon the hand that trembles o’er thee now, 

Shall strike thy chords no more—wither’d and rent 
By stern and wintry winds—or crush’d beside 

Thy master’s grave—his fining monument. E 
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“SISTER, THOU WAST MILD AND LOVELY.” 
Hor Three Volces. 
WORDS FROM THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC: 
ORIGINALLY WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, A MEMBER OF THE MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL. 
MUSIC ORIGINAL; COMPOSED FOR THE MINSTREL, BY WM. NUTTING. 
First. 
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“HOME, FARE THEE WELL" 


Song or Duett. 


ADAPTED TO A SWISS AIR, 
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ANDANTE. 
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No tongue can tell aA = ¢ — * thee. 
The o - cean’s swellnow hides my na - tive shore. 
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| Free; No tongue can tell the & love I “nie to thee, 
more; The o - cean’s swell Now hides my na - tive shore. 
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“REST YE, REST YE, RAPID STREAMS.” 
A Round, for Three Flutes. 


This Round to be played three times———Ist time by one Flute ; 2d time by two; and the 3d time by the three Flutes. 
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